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For ** The Friend.” 


The Ruins of Nineveh. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 


From the earliest appearance of Nineveh 
upon the stage of history, in the time of Niaus 
an! Semiramis to its downfall with Sardan- 
apalus, is a period of more than a thousand 
years, and that an almost total blank! Yer 
the lost history of that time is probably before 
the eyes of the present generation, concealed 
in those mysterivus characters on which is 
now concentrated the earnest inquiring gaze 
of the most learned linguists of the age. 

“ What then if at thig period of the world 
we should recover history, which has perished 
from the memory of man since the fall of 
Nineveh,—history of which the Greeks, per- 
haps the Persians, were altogether ignorant ? 
It is difficult to doubt that much which is his- 
torical is wrapped up in the long inscriptions 
that accompany every siege or battle piece, 
assign his proper name to every king; and 
contain within their hidden character a succes- 
sion of kings with their most memorable 
achievements. Here are then the records, 
the archives of Nineveh ; and many of these 
of great length are now secured from further 
destruction. ‘They have been copied with the | 
utmost care, and transferred from the perish- 
able stone of alabaster to printed pages, which 
the philologist may study at his leisure in his 
own chamber, and with all the aids of learn- | 
ing. But they are not only in a character if| 





most simple and the least complicated. But 
beyond this there is the further difficulty ; we 
have not merely to decypher the character, 
but to discover and interpret the language. 
This is the great problem which must test the 
sagacity of foreign and English scholars. 
There is every probability that it will turn 
out, if ever clearly decyphered, a Semitic lan- 
guage ; but even on this point there is as yet 
no absolute certainty,” 

In the mean time the sculptures, unaided by 
inscriptions, reveal to us much of the charac- 
ter and spirits of that early age. 

“The most remarkable identification of the 
western conquests of Assyria with those of 
prophetic history, is on certain slabs which 
commemorate ihe siege and subjugation of 
certain maritime fortresses. In the earlier 
sculptures boats appear, such as are now used 
(how unchangeable is Asia) on the Tigris and 
Zuphrates ; there is one ferrying over a royal 
chariot, with swimmers around it, supported 
on bladders as at the present day. On the 
later reliefs are vessels apparently not belong- 
ing to the AMSsvrians, (who never, probably, 
become a maritime people,) but to the cities 
they are besieging. ‘They are shown to be 
sea vessels by the somewhat clumsy but sig- 
nificant device of sew-fish swimming about 
them ; but are the same in shape and construc- 
tion—and that a very peculiar construction— 
with vessels found on coins of the early Per- | 
sian monarchy, and those of Sidon of a much 
later period. The cities besieged, it is no rash 
conclusion, may therefore be Tyre or Sidon, 
or soine of the other flourishing mercantile | 
towns on that coast.” 

“That during these evolving centuries the | 
empire of Assyria should suffer great change ; 
that dynasty should dispossess dynasty ; that 
the throne should be occupied by sovereigns 
of different descent, even of different race; that | 
the founder or the more powerful emperor of 
a new dynasty should enlarge, extend, ecre- 
ate a new suburban capital, or build a new 
palace, a new temple above the ruios of the 
old ; all this is in the ordinary course of hu- 
man affairs, ‘The change described by Mr. 


known at all, (for Mijor Rawlinson’s is, the| Layard, as evinced by the sculptures in the | 
Persian not Assyrian alphabet,) as yet imper-| buildings which belong to the more ancicnt, | 
fecily known ; a character which, no doubt,| and those ascribed to the later dynasty—a | 
varie! so considerably with the different races|change in dress, habits, arms, perhaps in| 
which employed it, that to read it to good pur- | religious usage—above all, in the style of art | 
pose on the stones of Nimroud, may almost! which, singularly enough, degenerates in the 
require a new discovery as felicitous as that of later period ; this is rather to be expected, than | 
Grotetend, Lassen and Rawlinson. ‘That the|a cause of wonder. The marvel is, that the 
Assyrians as the oldest people who had at-| curious antiquarianism of man, thousands of | 
tained to any degree of civilization, should! years after, should be sagacious enough to de- 
have been the inventors of this arrow-headed | At one 





| tect the signs of such revolutions. 
or wedge-shaped writing, is in itself highly 


period-far from the earliest, Assyrian art and 





some Egyptian conquest. Such is the case 
with some of the curious, and we must add, 
exquisitely finished ivories, which are obvious- 
ly Egyptian in subject and form, but yet with 
some remarkable peculiarities of their own. 

“The great period of Egyptian influence, 
whether by connexion, commerce, or domina- 
tion, was during the dynasties from the eigh- 
teenth to the twenty-second of the Egyptian 
kings, a period which we may loosely indicate 
by saying that it would include the reign of 
King Solomon in Judea. ‘To this period may 
possibly belong those perplexing tombs in 
which the Egyptian ornaments are chiefly 
found, and which cover the remains of the 
north-western, central, and south-eastern pal- 
aces of Nimroud. How long before this period 
reigned the builders and rulers of these long- 
buried palaces, seems now the great question. 
The far older and more perfect sculptures of 
these palaces clearly prove a dynasty of wide 
ruling, wide conquering sovereigns. But while 
the student of Egyptian antiquities has been 
able to make out the names of the many na- 
tions subdued by the Egyptian arms during 
the reigns of their Rhamseses—and there is a 
striking variety of complexion, feature, dress, 
arms, as weil as peculiarity in the spoils from 
their lands—according to Mr. Layard, in most 
of these Ninevite reliefs there are only two 
races or people which can be clearly discri- 
minated ; and neither of these can be assigned 
by any marked characteristics of form, coun- 
tenance, manners, or dress to any particular 
age or country. Various countries are how- 
ever designated ; cities situated by the shores 
of two rivers and cities on one stream ; moun- 
tain cities girt with forests, and cities on plains 
amid groves of palm trees. But incomparably 
the most curious of those treasures which Mr. 
Layard has deposited in the British Museum, 
is the obelisk of black marble, without doubt 
belonging to the earliest Assyrian monarchy, 
which clearly commemorates transactions in 
the further cast, apparently in India. 

“* Among other trophies, this shows the Bac- 
trian camel with two humps, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and many apes or monkeys. The 
mind is led back by force to the Indian cam- 
paigns, at least of Semiramis. Even if these 
are only the offerings of respect from foreign 
nations not the spoil or tribute of conquered 
and subject realms, they imply a wide extent 
of fame and power ; and this obelisk Mr. Lay- 
ard is disposed to consider as among the very 
oldest, if not the oldest of the Assyrian 
remains. 

* Until the complete publication of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s great work on the monuments of Nine- 
veh, we shall not be in full possession of all 


probable; and their form of letters would be 


Assyrian life appear to Egyptianise, as if the | the curious information conveyed by the disin- 
as Mr. Layard asserts that it actually is, the 


city had been subdued and occupied during! terred sculptures as to the policy, the religion, 
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the buildings, arts, arms, dresses, furniture, | Yau and Shun, king Wan and lord Chau. But aid fanciful wooden bridges connect most of 


vessels.of the angient Assyrians, But it is China has produced no one, since ‘the most | these islands, and are thrown across the arms 
surprising how much may be collected by pa-| holy teacher of ancient times,’ whom his proud | of the serpentine water, so that each seques- 


tient and sagacious examination on all these, 
points ; and how clearly the whole is laid be- | 
fore us in the lively concluding chapters of 


disciples are willing to regard his equal ; Men- | 


cius being only a * number two saint.’ The 
deceased emperors of the reigning dynasty are 





tered spot can be visited in turn. At a certain 
passage of the sun, the main temple is shaded 
in front by a rocky eminence, the large masses 


Mr. Layard’s present book. Oriental monu-| canonized as saints; but a new line of mon-|of which are connected with great art and 
ments disclose but little of the manuers of the | archs would serve them, as they did their pre- | propriety of taste, but in shape and adjustment 


people; they are monarchical or rather anto- | 
cratic; we see the king not more distinguished | 
by the signs and attributes of royalty than by 
superior stature and majesty. 

“ The residence of the king was probably | 
at the same time the temple ; and that he him- | 
self was either supposed to be invested with 
Divine attributes or was looked upon as a 
type of the Supreme Deity, is shown by the 
sculptures. The winged figures, even that 
with the head of the eagle, minister to him. 
All his acts, whether in peace or war, appear 
to have been connected with the national reli- 
gion, and were believed to be under the special 
protection anid superintendence of the Deity. 
When he is represented in battle, the winged 
figure in the circle hovers above his head, 
bends the bow against his enemies or assumes | 
the attitude of triumph. His contests with the 
lion and other formidable animals not only 
show his prowess and skill, but typify at the 
same time his superior strength and wisdom. 
Whether he has overcome his enemies or the | 
wild beasts, he pours out a libation from the 
sacred cup, attended by his courtiers and the 
winged figures. ‘The embroideries upon his 
robes, and upon those of his attendants, have | 
all mythic meanings. Even his weapons, 
bracelets and armlets, are adorned with the 
forms of sacred animals, the lion, bull or duck. 
In architectural decorations, the same religious 
influence is evident. The fir or pine cone, 
and the honeysuckle, are constantly repeated. 
They form friezes, the capitals of columns, 
and the fringes of hangings. Chairs, tables, 
and ceaches, are adorned with the heads and | 
feet of the bull, the lion, the ram,—all sacred | 
animals.” 

We shall await with eager interest the fur- 








|decessors, by reducing them to mere spirits. 
The demonolatry of the Learned has gradually 
become so incorporated with popular supersti 
|tions, that there is now little practical distinc- 
tion: every one is willing to worship whatever 
can promise relief or afford assistance. Learn- 


,ing is followed chiefly as a means of attaining 


office, and a student of the classical works 
naturally adopts their views on these points, 
without supposing that they militate against 
worshipping his ancestors—joining the villa- 
gers'in adoring the goddess of Mercy or any 
other Budhistic idol—or calling in a Rational- 
ist to writea charm. He also, on coming into 
office, expects to perform all the ex-officio 
religious ceremonies required of him, and add 
the worship of the emperor to the rest. Form 
is the end of the whole, All alike fail in satis- 


| fying the desire of pardon for sin, and answer- 


ing the question,—How shall a man be just 
with his God? No one of them reaches the 
heart or conscience ; none can convince the 
soul of its accountability, or show it the way 
to true happiness, 

“‘ Every magistrate is officially required to 
perform various idolatrous ceremonies at the 
temples. The objects of worship are numer- 
ous, including many others besides those form- 
ing the ‘herd of inferior sacrifices,’ and new 
deities are frequently made by the emperor, on 
the same principle that new saints are canon- 
ized by the pope. The worship of certain hills 
and rivers, and of spirits supposed to preside 
over particular cities and districts, has pre- 


| vailed among the Chinese from ancient times ; 


long before the rise of Rationalism, or intro- 
duction of Budhism, and is no doubt the origin 
of this official worship. In every city, the 
principal temple contains the tutelar divinity 


ther disclosure of these lony-buried monuments, | of the city, with other gods ; and here, on the 
which carry us back to earliest historic ages, | solstices, equinoxes, new and full moons, &c., 
and which reveal to us the arts, the manners, | officers repair to sacrifice to it, and the gods 
and the civilization of the antediluvian world, | of the land and grain. Over the door of the 
which were no doubt transmitted through the | one in Canton, is written, ‘ Right and wrong, 
family of Noah, to the founders of the mighty | truth and falsehood, are blended on earth ; but 


empires of Assyria and Egypt. 
* * 
* | 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Williams’s Middle Kingdom, 


(Continued from page 186.) 


The Ju kiav, or Sect of the Learned, | 
while doubtful whether there be any gods, ac- 
knowledge a multitude of saints, whose “ office 
is to expound the will of heaven and earth, and | 
form with them a trinity, They did not so| 
much speak their own fhoughts, as illustrate | 
and settle the principles on which the world | 
should be governed. They were meu intui- 
tively wise, without instruction; while common 
people must learn to be wise. Of all the 
saints in their calendar, Confucius is the chief. 


jall are most clearly distinguished in heaven.’ 
| Capt. Loch describes the chief temple at Shang 


hai as a fine building : 


“In the centre of a serpentine sheet of 


|water, there is a rocky island, and on it a 
| large temple of two stories, fitted up for the 
|} accommodation of the wealthy public. _ Pillars 


of carved wood support the roof, fretted groups 
of uncouth figures fill up the narrow spaces, 


| while moveable lattices screen the occupants 


from the warmth of the noon-day sun. No- 
thing can surpass the beauty and truth to 


/nature, of the most minutely carved flowers 


and insects prodigally scattered over every 
|screen and cornice. This is the central and 
|largest temple. A number of other light erial 
looking structures, of the same form, are 


|perched upon the corners of artificial rocky 





With him are reckoned the early kiogs; as, 


precipices and upon little odd islands. Light 


most studiously grotesque. ‘T'rees and flowers, 
and tufts of grass are planted where art must 
have been taxed to the utmost to procure them 
a lodgment. In another part of the garden 
there | is a miniature wood of dwarf trees, with 
a dell and waterfall; thé leaves, fruit, and 
blossoms of the trees are proportionate to their 
size. ‘Tortuous pathways lead to the top of 
the artificial mountain, each turn formed, with 
studied art, to surprise and charm, by offering at 
every point, fresh views and objects. Flowers 
and creepers sprout out from crevices, trees 
hang over the jutting crags, small pavilions 
are seen from almost every vista ; while grot- 
toes and rocky recesses, shady bowers and 
labyrinths, are placed to entrap the unwary, 

each with an appropriate motto, one inviting 
the wanderer to repose, another offering a 
secluded retreat to the philosopher.’ 

“There are, it is said, 1560 temples dedi- 
cated to Confucius, and the offerings presented 
in them are all eaten or used by the worship- 
pers; there are computed to be 62,606 pigs, 
rabbits, sheep, and deer, and 2700 pieces of 
silk, annually presented upon their altars, 
The municipal temple is not the only one 
where the officers worship; but, like the com- 
mon people, they bow before whatever they 
think can aid them in their duties or estates. 
It has already been stated, that the duty of 
Chinese officers extends to the securing of 
genial seasons, by their good administration ; 
and, consequently, if bad harvests ensue, or 
epidemics rage, the fault and removal of the 
calamity belongs to them. ‘The expedients 
they resort to are both lusicrous and melan- 
choly. In 1835, the prefect of Canton, on 
oceasion of a distressing drought of eight 
months, issued the following invitation, which 
would have better befitted a chieftain of the 
Sechuanas. 

“*Pwan, acting prefect of Kwangchau, 
issues this inviling summons, Since for a 
\long time there has been no rain, and the 
| prospects of drought continue, and supplica- 
ltions are unanswered, my heart is scorched 
with grief. In the whole province of Kwang- 
tung, are there no extraordinary persons who 
can force the dragon to send rain? Be it 
known to you, all ye soldiers and people, that 
if there be any one, whether of this or any 
other province, priest or such like, who can by 
any craft or arts, bring down abundance of 
rain, | respectfully request him to ascend the 
altar [of the dragon] and sincerely and rever- 
ently pray. And alter the rain has fallen, [ 
will liberally reward him with money and tab- 
lets to make known his merits.’ 

* This invitation called forth a Budhist priest 
as a ‘ rain-maker,’ and the prefect erected an 
altar for him before his own office, upon which 
the man, armed with a cymbal and wand, for 
three days vainly repeated his incantations, 
from morning to night, exposed bare headed 
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to the hot sun, the butt of the jeering crowd. keeping the people out of the swinish ditch of | fect are the reports on this part of the investi- 
The prefect himself was lampooned by the/ pollution. It is one of their prime tenets that | gation, we may reasonably hope that a large 
people for his folly, the following quatrain be- human nature is originally virtuous, and be. | number of these are industriously and usefully 








ing pasted under a copy of his invitation :— 


‘ Kwangchau’s great protector, the Magnate Pwan, 
Always acting without regard to reason ; 

Now prays for rain, and getting no reply, 
Forthwith seeks for aid to force the dragon.’ 


“The unsuccessful efforts of the priest did 
not render the calamity less grievous, and their 
urgent necessities led the people to resort to 
every expedient to force their gods to send 
rain. ‘The authorities forbade the slaughter 


comes corrupt, entirely by bad example. This 
jis taught children from their earliest years, 





jcemionees and its necessary results of happi- 


| employed. 
|“ By the returns of the census it appears that 


and officers refer to it, in their exhortations to| 4904 persons, or nearly one-half the adult 


| population, are members of Mutual Beneficial 


iness, if carried out, are illustrated by trite Societies, the funds of which are appropriated 


|comparisons, drawn from common life and 
| general experience. 
= the vengeance of the gods or future punish- 
ment, as motives for reform; but to the well- 
being of individuals, and good order of socie- 


ty, in this world. Examples of this standard | 


of animals, or in other words, a fast was PFO-| of human perfection, fully developed, are con- 
claimed ; to keep the hot winds out of the city. stantly set before the people, in Confucius, and 


the southern gate was shut, and all classes 
flocked to the temples. It was estimated that, 


on one day, 20,000 persons went to a cele-| 


brated shrine of the goddess of Mercy ; among 
whom were the governor and prefect, and 
their suites, who all left their sedans, and 
walked with the multitude, 
a last expedient, the day before rain came, 
intimated his intention of liberating all prison- 
ers not charged with capital offences. 


** As soon as the rain fell, the people pre- | 
sented thank-offerings, and the southern gate | 


of the city was opened, accompanied by an 
odd ceremony of burning the tail off a live sow, 
while the animal was held in a basket. 

“ The officers and literati, though acknow- 


The governor, as | quently, the priests of those sects had only the | 


the ancient kings he delineates. 

“The classical tenets require duties that 
carry their own arguments in their obedience, 
as well as afford matter of thought ; while the 
|books of the Budhists and Rationalists are 
|mostly filled with solemn nonsense. Conse- 


| superstitious fear of the people to work upon, 
where reason was at fault; and so, could not 
take the whole man captive: for his reason 
; accorded with the teaching of the classics, as 
far as they went, and only took up with divi- 


ination, and supplication of higher powers, 


e 





‘The Chinese seldom refer | bury the dead. 


| to support the members in sickness, and to 
Many of these persons belong 
to two or more societies at once, with the view 
of increasing the amount to be received when 
sick. The names of 106 of these Mutual Be- 
neficial Associations have been received, and 
particulars of income, &c. of 76 of them. 
| These 76 societies consist of 5187 members, 
The contributions are from 25 to 374 cents 
| per month, and paid weekly, monthly, or quar- 
terly. The allowance per week to the sick 
members varies from $1.50 to 3.00 per week, 
being generally $2.50 or 3.00. From ten to 
twenty dollars is usually allowed for funeral 
expenses. The annual income of these 76 
societies is stated to be $16,814.23, and their 
permanent invested funds, $17,771.83. 

“Six hundred and eighty-one families are 
reported to have been assisted by them during 
the year 1847, and the sums furnished to 517 
of these families is reported and stated at 





where their instructions ceased. The govern- | $7189.86. On comparing this list with that 


ment, therefore, being chiefly composed of| given in the year 1847, we find that_the num- 


such people, educated to venerate pure reason, 


ber of societies is increased from 80 to 106 ; 


ledging the folly of these observances, and | could not be induced to take the initiatory step, | and that more than one-half of those then re- 
even ridiculing the worship of senseless blocks, | of patronizing a religion of such an uncertain | ported have disappeared, or have assumed new 


still join in it. Sometimes devotees become | 


character, and conlessedly inferior to what 


irritated against their gods, and resort to sum- | they already possessed. The current has, 


mary means to force them to hear their peti- 
tions. It is said, that the governor having 
gone repeatedly, in a time of drought, to the 
temple of the god of rain, in Canton, dressed 
in his burdensome robes, through the heat of 
a tropical sun, on one of his visits, said, * The | 
god supposes | am lying, when | beseech his | 
aid ; for how can he know, seated in his cool | 
niche in the temple, that the ground is parch- | 
ed and the sky hot?’ Whereupon he ordered 
his attendants to put a rope around his neck | 
and haul his godship out of doors, that he 
might see and feel the state of the weather for 
himself. Afier his excellency had become 
cooled in the temple, the idol was reinstated in 





its shrine, and the good effects of this treat- | 


ment, considered to be fully proved, by the 
copious showers which son after fell. 

“ The emperor himself, on such occasions, 
resorts {o unusual sacrifices. Imperial patron- 
age of the popular superstitions is sought after, | 
by the officers, in one way and another, to 
please the people ; but it does not involve much 
outlay of funds, 


over the doorway of a temple, or a higher title | 
to be conferred upon the god. On occasion of | 





superstitions been tolerated, so far as they did 


school are imperfect and erroneous, and the 
people can never emerge from selfish atheism 
and silly superstition, as long as they have 
nothing better; but the vagaries of the Bud- 


hists, neither satisfy the reason nor reprove 
is ! : : 2. | . . : 
|vice, nor does their celibate idleness benefit| very considerably relieve the distress attend- 


society. If the former be bad, the latter is 


confessedly worse. 


(To be continued.) 
ed 


For “ The Friend,” 
The People of Colour of Philadelphia. 
A Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the 


People of Colour of the City and Districts 


of Philadelphia. 1849. 


(Continued from page 182.) 


The number of children between the ages of 
One common mode is to so-| 5 and 20, is computed to be 4500, Of this 
licit his majesty for an inscription to be placed | number, 1940 or upwards of 64 per cent. of 


those between 5 and 15 go to school. The 
number of those not at school whose situation 


— The permanent funds of the 76 so- 
| cieties of which the details have been furnish- 


more or less, always set this way, and the two! ed, exceed those reported in 1837 by upwards 


| of $7,700, while the annual subscription is less 


| not interfere with government. It is too true,| by about $2000 ; although, if the 29 societies 
that the instructions of Confucius and his! 


| whose income is not reported, be supposed to 
| average the same rate as the others, the amount 


| annually subscribed for mutual relief will con- 


| siderably exceed the amount so contributed in 
| 1837, 
| Tt is clear that these charitable funds must 


ant on the sickness of the heads of families, 
|and maintain a large portion of the people of 
colour, under privations, and in circumstances, 
which would otherwise throw them upon the 
| public for relief. This is evident from the 
returns of the Alms-house for 1847. Out of 
4303 patients admitted during that year, 523 
|or 12.15 per cent. were people of colour; 
| and of the 1704, the average number of pa- 
tients in the house, 196, or 11.5 per cent. were 
| of this description. The proportion of people 
| of colour in the county of Philadelphia was, in 
1840, 8.3 per cent. that of the whole popula- 
| tion. When we advert to the character of the 
pauperism of the people of colour during that 
year, and find that of the 523 patients admit- 
| ted, considerably more than one-half were 





a victory over the rebels in Kwangtung, in| is reported is 1340; of whom 270 have no oc- | cases of fever from adjoining districts of Moya- 


1822, the shrine of a neighbouring deity, sup- | cupation ; 33 are helpless ; 274 are employed | 


mensing and the city, the small number of 


posed to have assisted in obtaining it, received | at home, and 763 are employed as labourers, | ordinary paupers admitted into the Alms-house, 


a new litle, commemorative of the event, and | 
a temple was built for him at the expense of | 
the government. 

** The combined effect of the state religion 
and classical writings, notwithstanding their 
atheism and coldness, has had some effect in 


or are learning some trade. There are there- 
fore 1220 between the ages of 5 and 20, of 
whom no account is given, many of whom are 
no deubt growing up in idle and vicious hab- 
its. Such is the conclusion stated in the pam- 
phlets ; yet when we call to mind how imper- 


must create surprise.” 

“ Only 18 out of the 834 families living in 
Spring Garden, Northern Liberties, South- 
wark, and West Philadelphia, received support 
as out-door paupers. That this is not very 
wide of the truth is confirmed by the statistics 
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of the Alms-house, for out of 523 patients ad- hundred only, can read a little, and that the | Strength to the weak, and, 


mitted in the year 1847, only twenty-one were | portion whose examinations have been requir- 


from Southwark, and 16 from the districts ed to prove their legal place of settlement, we | 
| 


)also find for the last four years, that about 5 


north of Vine street. 


** These numbers are obtained from the late|in one hundred only can write sufficient to 
census, which dves not state whether the aid | affix their signatures. We also find that very 
was furnished by the Guardians of the Poor or| few have learned any trade or profession— 


the Union Benevolent Society. ‘The reports 
of these bodies do not state the number of peo- 
ple of colour who have received aid from their 
funds; and it is probable that much assistance 
has been given by both, especially the Union 
Benevolent Society, of which we have no re- 
turns. ‘The belief is that the people of colour 
are a principal object of its care in Moyamen- 
sing. ‘The Southern Soup-house which has 
been in operation for many years, distributes 
about 70 per cent. of its soup to the people of 
colour. So that it is probable that they re- 
ceive their full proportion of the private charity 
bestowed in Southwark and Moyamensing. 

* An additional proof of the small amount 
claimed from the public funds by the people of 
colour, is found in the manner in which the 
out-door relief to the 320 families residing in 
the city is bestowed. ‘This relief consists in 
the greater number of cases of donations of 
wood ; some receive a small supply of groce- 
ries in addition; some receive from a quarter 
to half a ton of coal; and a few, fifty cents 
per week during sickness. Only four families 
received one cord of wood, six, three-quarter 
cord, 173 half a cord, and one hundred and 
three one-quarter cord. ‘The families relieved 
were those of 197 widows, and nineteen wo- 
men lefi by their husbands; being in both 
cases about 28 per cent. of that description of 
families, and the remainder were married peo- 
ple, widows and unmarried women, being each 
about 5 per cent. of their respective numbers 
in the city. 

“The character of those admitted into the 
Alms-house during the year 1847, confirm 
these views of the general independence of the 
coloured population in respect of the aid they 
receive from the public funds. 

“ During that year 523 patients (including 


| 


having been chiefly employed as ostlers, car- 
riage-drivers, porters at taverns, washer-wo- 
men, gatherers of rags and bones, &c. &c. &c. 

“* That the causes of pauperism are chiefly 


dissolute habits, intemperance, lewdness and | 


filthiness—very few, when admitted, haying 
the necessary decent clothing to induce per- 
sons of standing in society to give them em- 
ployment ; 75 garments out of 100 with which 
they are clad on admission, being destroyed 
on account of vermin and infectious diseases. 
In respect to the question whether they are 
born free or otherwise, we have found it very 
difficult to get satisfactory answers, as they 
will but seldom admit that they were born 
slaves. We have every reason to believe, 
however, that a very considerable proportion 
of them are runaways.’ ” 

The severity of the suffering which was 
found to prevail in that district, induced the 
committee having charge of this investigation 
to calla number of Friends together in the 
Second month, 1848, to lay the case before 
them, and devise means for its relief. At that 
meeting a committee was appointed to raise 
funds for alleviating the distress, and to super- 
intend their distribution, The sum of $965.16 
was promptly subscribed, and an immediate 
advance of money made to the soup-house and 
House of Industry in Moyamensing. The 
sub-committee charged with the distribution 
of this fund have since met monthly in the 
discharge of their duty, and will, it is to be 
hoped, publish a statement of the manner in 
which they have expended it. 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
THE REWARD. 


23 born in the house) were received into the | Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 


Alms-house. Of this number, 117 were from 
the city proper, 334 [rom Moyamensing, 21 


Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ? 
And through the shade 


| Of funeral cypress planted thick behind, 


from Southwark, 16 from the districts north | Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
of Vine street, and 10 from the Prisons and| 


Hospital ; so that two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber were from Moyamensing, which has but 
one-fifth of the coloured population. Of the 


| Who bears no trace of passion’s evil force ? 


From his loved dead ? 


Who shuns thy sting, oh terrible Remorse ?— 
Who does not cast 


white residents at the Alms-house in that year, | On the thronged pages of his memory’s book, 
14.3 per cent, died, while of the coloured in- | At times, a sad and half reluctant look, 


mates 44.6 per cent. died. Of this number of| 


| 
| 


Regretful of the past ? 


§23,—277, or more than one-half, were CASCS | Alas!— the evil which we fain would shan 
of fever; seven out of every nine of which | We do, and leave the wished for good undone: 


were from Moyamensing, and most of these | 
were cases of low typhus fever from the neigh- | 


bourhood of Baker, Bedford and Small streets. 


Of the paupers thus admitted, 215 were intem- | 


perate, 137 moderate drinkers, and 134 tem- 
perate. It is therefore to the people of colour 
crowded together in the narrow courts and 
alleys of this neighbourhood that the following 
remarks respecting those admitted into the 
Alms-house are applicable. 

“Tn the general character of coloured pau- 
pers, on an average, we find that about 7 in a 


| 


j 





| 
| 
| 


Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all 

Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
5 If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow men. 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin,— 
If he hath lent 


i 





in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or home hath bent; 


He has not lived in vain; and while he gives 

The praise to Him, in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 

| He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

| Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 


J. G. Wuirtizr. 





For ** The Friend.’ 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 190) 


The dream of William Savery, in which a 
state of acceptance with the Lord, is typified 
under the form of a house inclosed and of dif- 
ficult access, recalls to recollection one of a 
somewhat similar kind, the dreamer of which 
was a young Carolina girl. ‘The circumstance 
was narrated by William Williams during one 
of his religious visits in this city. 

This young girl was a member of the So- 
ciety of Friend-, a child of careful religious 
parents. Having gone one day to a neigh- 
bouring factory, she was tempted during the 
absence of the owner from the apartment she 
was in, to steal an earthen cup of litile value 
which she saw lying there. She committed 
the sin, and retuined home with the cup se- 
creted in her dress. The owner almost imme- 
diately alter missed it, suspected her of the 
theft, and was able to prove it upon her. The 
Devil who had led her to commit this disgrace. 
(ul act, now sought to harden her in crime, and 
prompted her to refuse to acknowledye her 
sin. ‘lhe case was brought to the Monthly 
Meeting ; and when the committee who had in 
conjunction with her concerned parents un- 
availingly laboured to bring her to a state 
of humble acknowledgment and contrition, 
reported their want of success, there seemed 
no way for the meeting to act but to disown 
her. This would no doubt have been the case, 
if William Williams had not been, in the or- 
dering of Providence, at that meeting. He felt 
his mind clothed with love for the child, and 
with an apprehension of duty, to visit her. He 
told his feelings to the Friends, and way was 
made for his visil, the meeting deferring a de- 
finite judgment in the case for another month. 
His visit was attended with a very different 
result from the visit of the committee. The 
Good Shepherd who still loves to seek and 
save those who are lost, had prepared the way 
before him, and opened her heart to receive 
the word of exhortation and tender entreaty, 
Her proud spirit was humbled, and in the depth 
of abasement she made a full and complete 
‘acknowledgment of her transgression. It was 
|a melting season of heartfelt sorrow and con- 
trilion. ‘“ Now mother,” said the weeping 
girl, “shall { tell him the dream | had last 
night?” Being encouraged by her mother, 
she gave a narrative, of which the following 
is the import. 

She thought she was alone in a wilderness, 
around which there was an impenetrable hedge 
of briars, except on one spot from which a path 
led up a very steep hill. To escape from the 
wilderness she commenced ascending the hill, 
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and although many difficult and steep places 
obstructed her passage, she yet reached its 
summit. Here she found a beautiful mansion, 
within whose wall she much desired to be, 
Indeed, a fervent and uncontrollable longing 





for admission took hold of her mind, and she | 


sought to enter. Her wishes however seemed 
vain. The door was so high from the ground 
she could not reach it,—and no one appeared 
to offer her any assistance. She walked round 
and round the building in vain, disconsolate 
and hopeless. At last her persevering desire 
for admission was granted, for William Wil- 
liams came to the door, and stooping down to 
her low conditiun, laid hold of her hands and 
litted her in. 

Such was the dream. The interpretation 
was plain. He whose mercies are towards all 
his works, thus opened her heart to receive 
with humble alacrity, the word which he had 
put into the mouth of his servant for her good. 
Rightly humbled she sincerely condemned her 
evil act, to the satisfaction of the meeting she 
belonged to; and she grew up, respectable and 
respected. 
scripture, “ God speaketh once, yea twice, yet 
man perceiveth it not. Ina dream, in a vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
man ; in slumberings upon the bed, Then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their in- 
struction, that he may withdraw man from his 
purpose, and hide pride from man.” 

William Savery having through the merci- 
ful visitations afforded his soul been made will- 
ing to bear the yoke of Christ, was brought 
into great circumspection of conduct, and 
watchfulness over his thoughts and conversa- 
tion. He now felt the necessity of doing his 
Master’s will and not hig own. In 1779 he 
left the comforts of his home, and the pursuits 
of worldly business to accompany a minister- 
ing Friend to visit the meetings in Virginia 
and Carolina, ‘This visit was paid at a time 
when it was dangerous to travel, on account 
of the war that was waging, and the warlike 
spirit that was in full force in many of the in- 
habitants. Among the cases of suffering in 
support of the doctrines of peace furnished 
during that eventful period, William Savery 
narrates one with which he became acquainted 
on this journey. A Friend who had been 
drafted for the army in one of the Southern 
States, refused to serve because of his consci- 
entious scruples against war. For this he was 
tried by a court martial, and condemned tu 
receive forty lashes on his bare back witha 
whip of nine thongs. ‘The punishment was 
inflicted in the midst of many witnesses. The 
poor manyled sufferer bore it all with unflinch- 


ing patience, and was enubled by the grace of 


his Divine Master, to remain firm to his faith 
and consistent to his principles. He was offer- 
ed different employments in the army, such as 
waiting on the sick, &c., but as he was satis- 
fied that he could take no post there with peace 
of mind, he was proof against persuasion and 
threats. In his difficulties, his honest wife 
encouraged him in faithfulness to his religious 
duty, and was much tried at hearing a report, 
which however was false, that he had been in 
duced to comply with the wishes of his perse- 
cutors. When the period for which he had 


How applicable the passage of|of war to those who had thus ill-treated them, 
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been drafted had expired, he was permitted to did not hesitate to declare that Friends onght 
return home in peace, |not to suffer, for they had not attempted 
| Very many instances of suffering amongst|to deceive; that they had from the begin- 
Friends occurred in the Southern States during ning opposed war; and that the consistent ones 
the war. The following has never been in|amongst them would under no circumstances 
print. In the Ninth month, 1777, fourteen| bear arms, 

|members of Hopewell meeting, in Frederick! During this journey to the South, William 
‘county, Virginia, were taken from their habi-|Savery met with an observation made by a 
|tations by files of soldiers, and carried to Win- | great woman, a member of the Church of Eng- 
chester. They refused to perform military |land, which he noted down. It was to this 
service, and for this, they were very roughly |effect : “She observed some of the Quakers’ 
treated by Marquis Calamis, Lieutenant Colo-|children had departed from the plainness of 
nel, by James Barnet, the captain of the com- |their profession, and got about half-way into 
| pany they were drafied into, and several other | the fashions of the world, which rendered them 
officers. These drew their swords on the | ridiculous in the eyes of others, and a reproach 
Friends, and with the points of them pushed |to their own Society.” 

them into rank, declaring they would kill them We have some observations of a similar ten- 
if they did not comply. ‘The unresisting pri-|dency by other persons not members of our 
soners, were preserved in meekness and pa-| Society to narrate in our next number. 

tience, so that they allowed the officers to push 
and drag them about at will, neither saving or 
doing anything which might provoke them to 
further injury. ‘They had after a time, an op- 
portunity of opening and explaining their views 











(To be continued.) 
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For “* The Friend."’ 


Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 


which for a time seemed to give them some America. 


relief. They were, on the 23d of Ninth month,| In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
sent from Winchester, to join the army under | to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
Washington, which was then lying north of|to the general meeting of the Association in 
Philadelphia, watching the English who had| Fourth mouth, the Corresponding Committee 
possession of that city. Various efforts were| would press upon Friends who have been en- 
made on their march to induce them to take | gaged in the distribution of the Holy Serip- 


part in military operations, without effect, al- 
though they were again harshly treated, and 
on three of the youngest men, guns were [as- 


tures, the importance of obtaining accurate 
information of the wants of their respective 
neighbourhoods, and forwarding their Reports 





tened. \to the Depository before the first of Fourth 
When they reached the camp where Wash-| month. 
ington lay with his army, which was on the| It may be recollected that in making dona. 
Skippack road, twenty miles from Philadelphia, | tions to Auxiliaries, the Board can only deter- 
their appearance drew the attention of Clement | mine what number of Bibles and Testaments 
Biddle, a colonel in the army. His sympa-|are required by each, from the information 
thies were perhaps aroused, and he made ap-| given in its Report. Hence those Auxiliaries 
plication to the General, who ordered them to} who do not report in time, are liable to be left 
be instantly discharged, with a pass to return |out in the distribution, 
home. The same favour was shown to aj _ It is desirable that specific directions should 
number of young Friends forced in the same|be given in every case, how boxes should be 
manner from Louden county, in Virginia.| marked and forwarded ; and that their receipt 
When the Friends from Hopewell were about | should always be promptly acknowledged. 
setting out for their homes, they thought it! Address John Richardson, No, 5U North 
right to bid farewell to the officers who had| Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
brought them, and who had ill-treated them. 
lt was now found that their patient, Christian 
spirit, had produced a great change of [feeling 
in these men towards them. ‘They received 
them kindly, and generally expressed their 
satisfaction at their release, and ulso their 
friendly desire that they might get well and y the Association during the past year ? 
safely home. Phis they did about the Ist of 2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
Eleventh month, thankful in heart to the Lord, | been sold by the Association within the past year? 
who had preserved them in faithfulness, and| 3. How many members, male and female, are there 
had opened the way for their comparatively belonging to the Association; and what number of 


. . . : families of Friends reside within its |imits? 
speedy deliverance. Whilst with the army, 4, Are there any fomilies of Friends within your 


they would not partake of the military stores,||imits not supplied with the Holy Scriptures ; and if 
and had it not been for the kindness of Friends | so, how many ? 

at different places on their march, they must| 5. How many members of our Society, capable of 
have suffered extremely if they did not perish Holy Mosigtoree ? do net ows a complete enpy.of the 
of hunger. 6. How many Bibles or Testaments may probably 
The faithfulness of Friends throughout the | be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 


Tuomas Kriuser, 
Cuarites YARNALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 

QUERIES. 


1, What number of families cr individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 


whole of the provinces, in support of their tes- 
limony against war, had at length a powerful 
influence upon the thoughtful and reasonable 
people of other professions. Some of them 


7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures ? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
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robe of earthly-mindedness would be removed | 
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ratuitonsly, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
amily ? 

9. What number would be necessary to furnish 
each member of our religious Society, capable of read- 
ing, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 


—- 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Do, what thy Hands Find to Do. 


I have frequently been comforted by the 
perusal of communications contained in “* The 
Friend ;” and have often wished that there 
might be more young persons raised up and 
qualified, to contribute to its pages that kind of 
reading that would stimulate the lukewarm 
and indifferent to a sense of duty, reprove the 
froward, and encourage the diffident and des- 
ponding to lift up their heads in hope. | am 
not disposed to invite the heady, the high- 
minded, and the carnal reasoner to enlist in 
the work, as | think that the readers of publica- 
tions emanating from such a source, would not 
be edified thereby ; but | believe that there are 
those among us who at times feel drawn there- 
to as a work of love, and who know something 
of the operations of the Holy Spirit; to such 
as these | would say, withhold not more than 
is meet, for it tends to poverty. 

The compiler or compilers of the work en- 
titled, “* Thomas Scattergood and his Times,” 
I trust, will not lose the reward for their 
labours. To me it has been interesting and 
instructive; and | doubt not, but it has been 
so to most or all who have read it. Many 
Friends in the days of George Fox were much 
of their time employed in writing epistles of 
love and encouragement to their brethren, dis- 
seminating their principles, and warning the 
wicked to forsake their ways. They were 
concerned not only for their own immortal 
souls, but for the welfare of those around them. 
It does not appear to have been their primary 
object to amass the mammon of this world, as 
is obviously the case with many amongst us 
at the present day. Could the members of 
our religious Society individually, be prevailed 
upon to devote more of their time and talents 
to the Redeemer’s cause, deny themselves the | 
sin-pleasing gratifications of perishing things, | 
and “ be instant in season” to what their hands | 
find rightly to do, then could we hope that the | 


out of the way of our spiritual vision, and by 

the help of Him who raised up and sustained | 

in days that are past, we as a body might yet 

arise and shine. WwW. 
Smyrna, Ohio. 





For“ The Friend.” 


The White Mountains. 


(Continued from page 388.) 
THE GREAT NOTCH. 

From Franconia to the Great Notch the dis- 
tance by the road, which is somewhat circuit- 
ous, is about 25 miles. We left the former 
place soon afier breakfast, and stopped at Fa- 
byan’s Mount Washington House to dine, 
though within 4 miles of the end of our jour- 
ney. Of the two hotels at which the great 
proportion of the visiters to the White Moun- 
tains are accommodated, this is the largest 


and appears to be the most frequented. But | flowed onward in whatever direction the nat 
as it is several miles from the base of the| ral declivity of the ground invited them. ‘That 


U. 


mountains, the other house kept by T. J.| thus, without contributing in the least to the 
Crawford, which stands but a few rods from| formation of this wild and stupendous passage, 


the entrance of the Notch, is, so far as re- 
spects situation, decidedly to be preferred. 

While detained at Fabyan’s for the stage, 
we enjoyed highly the view of the “ Crystal 
Hills” rising before us in indescribable beauty 
and grandeur. The eight principal summits 
are nearly in a line, the ridge from which they 
rise commencing at the Notch, and extending 
from it nearly in a north direction. Mount 
Washington, which is readily distinguished 
from this brotherhood of mountain peaks by 
his superior elevation, rises to the height of 
4,374 feet above Fabyan’s hotel, and probably 
about 4000 feet, or more than three-quarters 
of a mile, above that part of the valley which 
is adjacent to its base. 

When the traveller first fixes his gaze upon 
these Alps of Eastern America, he will proba- 
bly experience a degree of disappointment with 
regard to their apparent loftiness. In estima- 
ting, merely from what we know of their actu- 
al dimensions, the comparative appearance of 
objects so vast and so distant, unless previous 
experience in mountain measurements has 
taught us better, we are apt to form very incor- 
rect ideas respecting them. It was stated in 
the account of Franconia Notch, that the appa- 
rent size of Profile Rock as seen from the road, 
is not more than one-tenth its real dimensions. 
The deception arises in this case not so much, 
perhaps, from the remoteness of the object, as 
from the error of the eye in judging of its size 
by comparing it with the mountains around, 
the vastness of which it is not able correctly to 
estimate. If a spectator were placed in the 
middle of a plain having on one side mountains 
whose summits rise 4000 feet above him, and 
on the opposite side mountains of half this ele- 
vation, the former wonld not appear to him to 
be twice as lofty as the latter. ‘The additional 
two thousand feet would probably seem but a 
few hundred. 

But though the “ Crystal Hills” may at first 
disappoint the extravagant expectations of the 
traveller, as to their sky-piercing character, 
yet afier this feeling has a little subsided, he 
can scarcely fail, if he is capable of apprecia- 
ling the beautiful and sublime in Nature, to 
gaze with delight and admiration upon their 
congregated summits. 

Leaving Fabyan’s, the road continues east- 
ward upthe Ammonoosuc river, or more correct- 
ly one of its head branches. Near the source 
of this stream stands the ** Notch House,” 
at the very base of the mountain ridge from 
which rise the majestic summits of Mount 
Washington and his attendant peaks. The 
house is about 2000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, and is one of the highest dwellings in 
N. England. In front through a green moun- 
tain-girt meadow decked with numerous flow- 
ers, winds the infant Saco, and a few rods be- 
low itenters the Notch. This is frequently 
described as an opening cut through the moun- 
tains to admit the passage of the waters of the 
stream. But probably, if the latter could tell 
its own history, we should learn that its first 
waters, after issuing from the mountain springs, 


| 





its existence offered them a more direct route 
to the far off sea. Only a few hundred yards 
from the entrance of the Notch is the source 
of a branch of the Ammonoosuc, whose waters 
following a more circuitous course, flow more 
than 350 miles, or nearly four times as far as 
those of the Saco before they mingle with the 
waters of the ocean. 

The entrance of the Notch, or ‘“* Gate of the 
Notch” as it is sometimes called, is exceeding- 
ly narrow. Here the opposing rocks which 
rest upon the bases of the opposite mountains, 
rise perpendicularly, or very nearly so, to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet, and are only 22 feet 
apart, scarcely leaving room for the road by 
the side of the rocky bed of the Saco. ‘The 
view of the rugged and towering mountains 
behind seen through and above this narrow 
opening from a point several rods to the west- 
ward of it, is strikingly picturesque and alpine 
in its character. As thetraveller proceeds he 
sees on his left hand, perhaps 100 feet above 
him, a large and nearly rectangular block of 
granite, standing erect on the precipitous side 
of the mountain, and apparently in momentary 
danger of falling. But upon obtaining a view 
of it from another position, he finds that it is 
more securely supported than he had at first 
imagined. ‘There it has stood perhaps for 
ages, and there it will probably stand for years 
tocome. This is Pulpit Rock. A board is 
laid across to it from the edge of the precipice 
on the side of which it stands, by which means 
such as are willing to make the attempt may 
venture upon its top. Not far off in the bed 
of the stream, is a fallen fragment of many 
tons weight, which has at some time,—tradi- 
tion tells not when,—left its seat on the moun- 
tain’s side, and descended with terrific force to 
its present position. 

Further onward, on a platform of rock that 
stands in an open and comparatively level 
space between the hills, is perhaps the best 
position for viewing the scenery of this part of 
the Notch. At the upper end the mountains 
seem almost to meet; then their summits gra- 
dually recede on either hand, their sides be- 
coming proportionally less steep, until a point 
is reached some distance below the spectator. 
There they begin to approach each other again, 
and about a mile and a-half below the en- 
trance they are comparatively near together. 
Thus the outline of their summits viewed ver- 
tically, would present nearly the form of an 
oval; and the whole appears like a vast am- 
phitheatre, whose stupendous walls, lofiy, 
rugged and sublime, with but two distant and 
narrow openings, close around the beholder, 
and completely shut him in from the rest of 
the world. Every thing within these mountain 
walls is on a larger scale than he has at first 
any conception of. It has already been men- 
tioned that the length of this grand amphithe- 
atre is about a mile and a half; but to the 
unpractised eye it appears scarcely one-fourth 
so much. 

But after gazing awhile upon the rugged 
grandeur around and above us, let us leave 
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this commanding position, and ata a short dis- | ascending the Notch. It appears so nearly a|late valley. The delicate Hair-bell* meets the 
tance from it, by descending a few steps among | sheer perpendicular, that it seems as if one | delighted view as if to remiad us, that He who 
the bushes on the opposite ‘side of the road, we | might stand on its ed.e, and easily throwa stone | has ‘reared aloft upon the surface of our planet, 
will find ourselves suddenly and unexpectedly down some two thousand feet into the gulf the rugged and majestic mountains, is the au- 
upon the very verge of a frightful precipice, | below, without its striking the side of the pre- | thor of beauty, regularity and fertility, as well 

where, by clinging to a tree or bush, we can|cipice: but probably if the experiment were as of sublimity, wildness, and desolation. 


lean over and look almost perpendicularly | tried, the stone would encounter the mountain’s |For the same Almighty and all-skilful One 
downwards, perhaps two or three hundred feet. 








‘The scene below is one of the very wildest in 
nature. Not far from the foot of the rock- 
hewn precipice on whose almost overhanging | 
edge we are standing, rises, steep and rugged, 
the side of the opposite mountain. Between, 


among trees, and bushes, and rocks,—the last | 


of almost every size, and arranged in the most | 
fantastic order,—flows, tumbling along in its 


ragged channel, but almost noiselessly from its | 
distance below us, the clear and glittering Saco. | 


The edge of the precipice from which this ro- 
mantic view presents itself, is scarcely a rod 
from the road; yet we were not aware of the 
existence of so deep and wild an abyss between 
the mountains, until we accidently discovered 
it ina random exploration among the bushes. 
Further onward to the left, some thousand 
feet or more above the road, a glittering 
streamlet is discovered pouring down the steep 
declivity, now leaping and tumbling over the 
rocks, and now hidden amongst the tregs, till 
at last, afier crossing the road a short distance 
before us, it mingles its tributary waters with 
those of the Saco. This is “The First 
Flume,” so called from the resemblance of a 
part of its channel to the flume of a mill. Ap- 
pearing as it does to issue from within a few 
yards of what seems to be a narrow mountain 
ridge, the beholder wonders whence the waters 
can collect at so great a height, to pour them- 


selves out from year to year in one unceasing | 


stream. 

‘The ** Second Flume” on the same side, is 
larger and more beautiful. A few rods above 
the bridge beneath which it crosses the road, 
it flows down the rocks nearly perpendicularly, 
for perhaps 70 feet. When swollen with re- 
cent rains, this cascade is extremely beautiful 
and the water, which -at other times scarcely 
leaves the rocks, leaps wildly down, creating 
abundance of foam and spray. It is often 
called “ The Silver Cascade,” a name origi- 


nally applied to a similar but probably more| parted the descending torrent of rocks and 
remarkable stream, that formerly descended | 
from the opposite mountain, near the lower! ed onward, one on each side of the building. 
end of the Notch, and which, owing to changes | The frail tenement was left uninjured, and a 
now only re-appears | flock of sheep, it is said, were found gathered 
transiently after heavy or long-continued|in safety on the little spot before it. 


produced by the slides, n 


rains. 

One characteristic of these mountain streams, 
attracted our attention both at this place and | 
at Franconia, the beautiful crystal-like trans- 
parency of the water. 


About half way down the Notch is the point} the spot where they were discovered. 


already mentioned, where the opposing moun- 
tains, or rather their apparent summits, ap- 


proach so near together as almost to close the 


view in that direction. Immediately below 
this narruw passage, which may be called the 
lower gate of the vast amphitheatre above de- 
scribed, the mountain on the southwest side 
suddenly recedes to a considerable distance, 
leaving a frowning precipitous front facing the 
east. ‘This is a very conspicuous object in 


. ° . a ; 
| by the rushing sound of the descending | tive reflections. 


side long before it reached the bottom, who opened this stupendous passage through 

Near the top—apparently within two or| the mountains, has planted upon their rocky 
three yards—is seen a small dark spot, the|steeps this bright and graceiul flowret. He 
entrance of a cave, appearing from below about | gives it life and beauty, and makes ils wiry 
large enough to thrust the crown of a hat in. | stem to spring up from the clefis of the rocks ; 
But it is said that a man can stand upright in| he unfolds its green leaves to inhale the pure 
it, and that it is full 90 feet from the edge of| air around it, aad spreads out its slender roots 
he cliff. It has been entered and examined. | to driok in the juices that nourish it ; he moulds 
The only means by which the explorer can its azure-tinted flower cup, hung so lightly on 
teach it, is by being lowered by a rope from | its thread-like stalk, and causes the little seeds 
the top of the precipice, against whose rocky | to grow therein. He fashions it all from the 
front he hangs dangling high in air, like the| hard and shapeless rocks, the dark decaying 
bird-catchers of the Hebrides and Shetland| mould, the crystal rain-drops, and the light 
Islands, until he attains the mouth of the cave. | transparent air. 

At the lower end of the Notch, two and a 
half miles below Crawford’s, the mountains|, * More frequently, but less correctly, spelled Hare- 
widen out on either hand, somewhat like the | bell. 
wing-walls of a bridge. Here, on the right 
hand side of the ro&d, at a point where the op- 
posing mountains are still near together, and 
at the foot of that on the southwest side of the : : 
valley, siands the Willey House Hotel. In A Voice from an Old Soldier. 


front, beyond the rocky bed of the Sico,| In 2 meeting for business held several years 
rises abruptly the opposite mountain, its broad | ago, there was much diversity of opinion upon 
and rugged face covered with crumbling frag-|a “subject under consideration, in which some 
ments, and scarred and furrowed in several persons showed little respect for the sentiments 
places by avalanches of rock, which have} and feelings of others, and the usual time be- 
loosened from their place and rushed with|ing spent “without coming to a decision, the 
fearful force down the steep declivity, At the| meeting adjourned. On sitting down together 


upper end of the hotel there is still standing | in the afternoon, the influence of the spirit of 


the little house in which the Willey family | disunity seemed to have departed, and Friends 
resided before that awful night, when a part of| were enabled under a covering of unusual sol- 
the mountain behind them, loosened by violent | emnity, to dispose of the matter in a satisfac- 
and long-continued rains, descended from the|tory manner. ‘The trying sensations which 
place where it had rested for ages, and buried| had been passed through, and the striking 
them and the green meadow that was like an| change that had taken place from the morning 
oasis in that desolate valley, suddenly beneath | sitting, touched the mind of Richard Jordan, 
its overwhelming and resistless wave. Warn-| and appeared to give rise to a train of instruc- 
He mentioned that he had 
avalanche, they sprang from their beds and| been affected with some considerations respect- 
\fled for safety. But alas! how little do we|ing the seamless garment of the blessed Jesus 
know when we are in danger and when we| —that when it fell into the hands of his cruci- 
are safe. A natural bulwark behind the house} fiers, the very soldiers, rather than rend it, 


‘cast lots for it—intimating that even men of 
their rough character were secretly restrained 
from destroying the Saviour’s vesture that 
was woven from the top throughout. A lively 
figure of the nature and value of true unity, 
But the | and of the indispensable necessity which should 
inmates of the humble dwelling,—father, mo-| rest upon the members of the church of Christ, 
ther, five children, and two others,—all perish-|to do nothing that shall impair this precious 
ed amid the darkness of that tempestuous night. | garment with which he clothes them by his 
| Six of the bodies were afterwards found and Holy Spirit, and binds them together as one 
disinterred ; a stake and pile of stones mark | body. 
This deeply experienced servant of Christ 
Near the upper end of the Notch are to be| afterwards rose again, and in a very solemn 
seen several rude profiles in the rocks. None| and emphatic manner addressed the meeting as 
of them, however, will bear comparison with| one man, saying, “ Oh brother, | am an old 
that at Franconia. One which is three or|soldier. {[ have been in perils by sea, and in 
four feet long and about sixty feet above the perils by land; | have fought many battles, 
road, i is called “ ‘The Maid of the Notch.” It} both in the old country and in the new; and 
is a subject of discussion with most visiters| like my blessed Master, I never conquered but 
whether this is not partly artificial. by dying.” \s not this state of suffering with 
Frequent clusters of wild flowers are found | Christ still to be endured—that of dying daily, 
blooming amid the rugged rocks of this deso-| that we may reign with him? 








(To be continued.) 
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For‘ The Friend.” 








rocky fragments into two streams, which rush- 





Are the pro- 











fessing members of his church, as willing to 
go with him into baptism and into death, as 
they are to fill up their time, in talking about 
the affairs of the church, and planning how it 
is to be brought out of its difficulties, or in put- 
ting forth their energies in mere works of cha- 
rity and benevolence? Where is that deep 
indwelling and walking with God, in which 
the heart and the disposition are sweetened by 
his divine love, and the bitter spirit of censori- 
ousness is banished from it and from the 


tungue. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ graciously instructed 
his followers in the necessity of a strict adhe- 
rence to his sacred precepts, that growing up 
into him in all things which is the Head, they 
might be a compact body, edifying itself in love. 
“If ye keep my commandments, ye shail abide 
in my love.” ‘This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as | have loved you.” Ii 
our religious Society is restored to that sincere 
love and fellowship which it has many times 
in former days known, we must individually 
on all sides put in practice the excellent in- 
junctions of the apostle: * Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but 


that which is good to the use of edifying, that | 


it may minister grace unto the hearers. And 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye 
are sealed unto the day of redemption, Let 
all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and cla- 
mour, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice; and be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you.”—Eph. iv. 29—32. 





For ** The Friend."’ 


Love and Unity. 
* Are Love and Unity maintained amongst you 


ah] 


The royal Psalmist was made truly sensible 
of the preciousness of Christian fellowship 
when he said, * Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” The true unity is in Christ the Head 
of the Church; and if we are in him, all evil 
speaking and evil thinking is cast out, and hath 


no place: for if we are living branches in | 


Him the troe Vine, we shall on/y bring forth 
the [ruits of the Spirit, which are “ Bowels of! 
«mercies, kindaess, humble-mindedness, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, even as Christ for- 
gave us.” “ Itis like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran d»wo upon the beard, 
even Aaron’s beard that went down to the 
skirts of his garments.” Ah! it is seen and 
felt in all our movements ; extending to every 
babe in Christ, as well as to those who have 
passed from death unto life—because they love 
the brethren, and see eye to eye in Zion. 





THE FRIEND. 





THIRD MONTH 10, 1849. 





THE FRIEND. 


| 


‘graphs below from a late paper, We cannot, | 
however, withdraw our confidence, that the | 
seed which has been so freely sown will con- 
tinue to vegetate and fructily, and ultimately 
prevail. 


“ The Kentucky Slave Question—In the Kentucky 
| House of Representatives on Saturday week, Mr. Do. 
| honey offered the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, ‘That we, the Representatives of the 
people of Kentucky, are opposed to the abolition or 
emancipation of slavery in any form or shape what. 
| ever.’ 

“ Mr. Ewing, not approving the too broad and gene- 
ral phrase—‘in any form or shape whatever’—moved 
to lay the resolution on the table, which was negatived 
—yeas 14, nays 79. 

“Mr. Hughes moved to amend Mr. Dohoney’s 
resolution, by adding thereto ‘except as now provided 
for by the Constitution and laws of the State,’ which 
was adopted, and then the resolution, as amended 
passed—yeas 93, nays 0. 

“In addition to this, we have another damper on 
the prospects of emancipation. The Frankfort Con. 
| vention of the friends of emancipation throughout the 
| State is said to have been poorly attended, only a few 
| counties being represented, ‘The Convention resolved 
itself into a mass meeting. The resolutions met with 
some-decided opposition.” 


“Slavery in Kentucky.—The omens seem to pre- 
sage the continuance and perpetuation of slavery in 
| Kentucky. The people of the North have anxiously 
| watched the progress of the movement in that State 
for the abolition of slavery ; and, cheered by beholding 
in its ranks some of the ablest men of that region, 
have formed high hopes and expectations, But there 
are no evidences of their fulfilment. Standard papers 
there, which have hitherto been distinguished as the 
friends of emancipation, have now condemned it, and 
discouraged its advocates. Conventions and meetings 
in its favour have proved failures, and all cffurts to 
provide for the extinction of slavery have been de- 
nounced as the efforts of fanatics. These evidences 
of the unpopularity of emancipation are constantly 
increasing. ‘I'he Legislature, in addition to its una- 
nimous vole against it in any shape, have enacted a 
law allowing slaveholders to bring into Kentucky 
| slaves from other States, which was before prohibited. 
‘This is taking the back track ; but whatever the cause 
of the change, it is a melancholy omen for Kentucky.” 


| 
| 





The following ‘rom another paper is of a 
different cast. 


| 
“ Emancipation in Kentucky.—The Louisville Cou- 
| rier boldly takes the side of freedom in the slave ques. 
| tion now under discussion in that State, and scoffs at 
all the attempts to silence discussion npon the subject. 
It asserts that the overwhelming vote thrown in favour 
of a convention to amend the Constitution, was virtu. 
ally a vote against slavery, as there was no other 
complaint against the existing Constitution. A public 
meeting was lately held in the Louisville Court House, 
which declared in favour of emancipation.” 





Since placing the foregoing in the hands of 
the compositor, we have read a letter publish- 
ed in the National Era of the Ist instant, ad- 
dressed to the editor, from a correspondent in 
Kentucky, dated 14th of last month. From 
the tenor of this letter we should by no means 
infer that the prospect is of a discouraging na- 
ture in regard to the slavery question. The 
writer begins with saying, ‘* Last evening | 
returned from Maysville, where | attended a 
large meeting of the [riends of emancipation in 
that county.” 


“ Previous to this, one of the city papers came out 


The sanguine anticipations which for some | with a call for all those opposed to the agitation of 


time past we have been inclined to indulge, in 
respect to the progress of the emancipation 
feeling in Kentucky, would seem to have been 


the slavery question. This was answered by about 
thirty persons - so said one of the speakers.” 

“This call was immediately followed by one to the 
friends of emancipation—those in favour of discussing 


somewhat premature, judging by the two para- | 
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whether we should now do something in the way of 


gradual emancipation.”—*“ Soon an immense assem. 
bly was gathered, standing in the aisles and peeping 
from the gallery.” 


Then follows an interesting and animated 
sketch, of the discussion which took place, in 
which a number of speakers were engnyed, 
and much freedom and boldness of sentiment 
displayed, the general tendency of which was 
on the side of emancipation, either direct, or 
in connection with deportation. 

‘The letter further states, —* Other conven. 
tions or meetings have been and are now being 
held in other parts of the State. We expect a 
State Convention of the friends of Emanvipa- 
tion some time during the approaching Spring. 
Such has been repeatedly called for in the 
Examiner.” 
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Tract Association of Friends. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Tract 
Association of Friends, will be held on Fourth- 
day evening, the 14th inst., in the committee. 
room, Mulberry street mecting-house. Friends 
interested in the objects of the Association, are 
invited to attend, 
Natuan Korres, Clerk. 

Third month, 1849. 


ee 


WEST-.TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, the 16th instant, 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Third mo, 10th, 1849, 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contri- 
buters to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at the Commitice Room, Mulberry Street 
Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, Third mouth 
14th, 1849, at 3 o'clock, P.M. 

SamveEt Mason, Clerk. 





Memoir of Edith Jefferis, 


Just published, and for sale at Kite & Wal- 
ton’s, and the office of * The Friend,” No. 50 
North Fourth street; Nathan Kite, No. 32 
North Fifth street ; and at Friends’ Bookstore, 
No, 84 Mulberry street, 





a 


Diep, on Second-day, the 26th ult., at the residence 
of her father, William Howell, in Cecil county, Mary- 
land, Ann Howett, a member and overseer of Not. 
tingham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 
38th year of her age. As she lived so she died,—at 
peace with all men ; and it is belicved a mansion was 
prepared for her in that city, * which the glory of God 
doth lighten, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
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